Disraeli

was rather more reserved. After the first meeting he had
said: "Disraeli spoke well, but a little too well." The
moments of frankness alarmed him. He was amazed and
shocked by the Dizzy who could come out from a sitting in
which he had defended the Church and murmur: "It is
curious, Walpole, that you and I have just been voting for a
defunct mythology. . . ." He was a trifle taken aback when
Dizzy declared to these young men that there is no English
nobility: "We owe the English peerage to three sources:
the spoliation of the Church; the open and flagrant sale of
its honours by the early Stuarts; and the borough-mongering
of our own times. When Henry IV called his first Parlia-
ment, there were only twenty-nine temporal peers to be
found. Of those twenty-nine only five remain." And then
he explained to them that the only pedigree of long civiliza-
tion was that of the House of Israel and that his family was
far older than theirs. Smythe laughed; John Manners
listened with angelic earnestness.

It is delightful to be surrounded by disciples, but time
was flying, irrecoverable. Peel was in power, more solid
than ever. Every road towards useful action remained
closed. "I think," said Disraeli to his wife, "that this is the
moment to imitate Talleyrand, who, when he could not see
very clearly what ought to be done, took to his bed," and
he decided to spend a winter in Paris. Before going off he
went down to his constituents and explained his conduct to
them. He would continue to vote for Peel out of party
discipline, except however in the event of the Premier
betraying the agriculturists.

He installed himself with Mary Anne at the H6tel de
1*Europe in the Rue de Rivoli. He had an introduction from
D'Orsay to his sister, the Duchesse de Gramont, who